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AFTERNOON TEA SLEIGHTS. 


Ware, in regard to small feats of 
magic, the dinner and supper table are 
excellently well catered for, the modest 
claims of the smaller afternoon tea-table 
seem generally to have been overlooked. 
Also many of the illusions described in 
conjurors’ handbooks require extensive 
paraphernalia, and your smartly-attired 
young man resents having the set of 
his coat impaired with partially con- 
cealed dishes of goldfish, barbers’ poles, 
and collapsible bird-cages. Now the 
following sleights are performed entirely 
with the natural appurtenances of after- 
noon tea, and they demand little in the 
way of practice or natural skill; in fact 
any fool can do them. 

We call them “sleights,” but sleights 
in the strict sense of the term they are 
not. Etymological friends, however, 
have been as puzzled as ourselves to 
supply the exact word, and one-——a man 
who is something of a purist, too, as 
regards nomenclature—said, why not 
call them pranks ? 

As we have said, anyone can perform 
these tricks, but we specially commend 
them to the young man who is lacking 
in the polite art of conversation, yet 
desires a shave of the attention and 
interest of the company. This he can 
easily secure by following the directions 
below. 

Te Macic Spoon.—This is a simple, 
but invariably effective trick, and re- 
quires no confederate. Having got your 
cup of tea you seat yourself by, if 
possible, a highly-strung person who is 
balancing his piece of Sévres lightly on 
his crossed knee, and is deep in con- 
versation. Stir your tea slowly and 
abstractedly until the spoon has reached 
a temperature of about 180 degrees 
Fahrenheit ; then quietly withdraw it, 
and lay its hot bowl gently on the back 
of the nervous person’s hand. The 
result is electrifying, and should do 
much to remove the idea that English 
people are not emotional. 

Takinc THE Caxke.—This is a use- 
ful as well as a highly diverting sleight, 
but if it is to be accomplished with 
absolute success the performer must 
keep a cool head. It may be laid down 
as a general rule, in fact, that for tricks 
of this kind coolness is required above 
all other qualities. The illusion is this: 
The cakes having been handed round 
or selected from a centre stand, you 
find perhaps that you have fared in- 
differently—some alert old lady having 
beaten you in open competition for 
the choicest or largest section. Be 
quick before she comniences operations, 
and, directing her attention to some 
imaginary phenomenon on the ceiling at 
a point directly over her head, substi- 





tute your own confection for hers. 









































































POPULAR PORTRAITURE. 


Realising that to the general public a title, an environment, and a little action would add to 
the interest of the ordinary portrait, Mr. Punch begs to submit a few suggestions that may be 
useful to intending exhibitors at the R.A. and other places of popular entertainment. 


No. V.—* DIANA OF 


THE CROSSWAYS.” 





After a sufficiently long gaze at this 
angle, the old lady will grow slightly 
dazed, and her eyes, even on their 
return to her plate, will not immediately 
notice the deception that has been 
practised upon her. By the time they 
do, you must be calmly munching the 
spoils with a face that gives nothing 
away, and hands of the same description. 

THe Inrancrsce Cuam.—This is a 
capital trick and, though quite an old 
one, has lost nothing of its power to 
surprise. An informal circle having 
been formed about the hostess, you 
take your position just outside it, and 
next to, but a little behind, a stout, 
choleric middle-aged gentleman— army | 
man preferred. Watch your oppor-| 
tunity, and when he rises to have his| 
cup refilled place your hand casually | 
on the back of his chair. Don’t show 
the slightest trace of excitement—there! 


will be plenty of that in the room when | 


you have accomplished the trick. Wait 
now for the psychological moment, which 
is when the Major backs carefully to his 
seat with his full cup, and as he lowers 
himeelf into it (the chair, not the full 
cup) pull it deftly away. Do not be 
envious if, for a few moments, the Major 
has the centre of the stage; your share 
in the performance will not be per- 
manently overlooked. 





“Tuere is no more dangerous foot- 
baller in the county than Birmingham's 
little pivot. Perhaps the most effective 
factor in his display was the cleverness 
with which he used his wings.” 

Birmingham Evening Dispatch. 

If he goes on like this the little pivot 
will be able to retire on The Daily Mail 
£10,000 prize, and play as an amateur, 
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ONE GOVERNMENT, ONE VOTE. 


fAt the recent Conference on Wireless Telegraphy held at Berlin—a 
conference promoted by Germany with the idea (according to the frank 
admission of the Vossische Zeitung) of robbing the British Marconi 
System of the world-wide supremacy which it derives from having been 
first in the field—it was resolved that in future Conferences on this 
subject all nations should have a vote of equal value. Thus Great 
jritain, possessing the greatest navy in the world, and depending 
largely, for national defence, upon the present system of sea-com- 
munications, is to enjoy precisely the same voting power as Monaco. 
Among Colonies, again, it was arranged that Canada should have the 
same voting power as that patch of S.W. Africa which Germany is just 
now trying to hold against the Hottentots. These proposals were 
signed by the British Delegates. His Majesty's Government, induced 
at the last moment to intervene, retains the option of confirming or can- 
celling this signature. The question is a to come up before 
Parliament, and strong opposition to the confirmation of the Berlin 
agreement is anticipated from both sides of the House on the part of 
Members who have at heart the interests of national defence. } 


Prince of that enchanted rock, 
Mecca-goal of all religions, 
Where you fleece them, flock by flock— 
Trapped and plucked and peppered pigeons ; 
And the feathers which they shed 
Make a rather downy bed 
Where to lay your princely head :— 


If at times you wonder well 
By what oversight of Heaven you 
Still conduct your model hell, 
Growing fat upon its revenue, 
It should move your heart to mirth, 
Just to know what you are worth 
In the Councils of the Earth. 


Touching matters which affect 
Men-of-war’s communications, 
You enjoy a like respect 
With the first of fighting nations ; 
You, with your one aman taal 
Have, it seems, as large a vote 
As the biggest fleet afloat! 


* . - 7 


Lord of pestilential swamps, 

Where the click of German triggers, 
Bands and high Imperial pomps 

Fail to awe the local niggers ; 
Do not rage for honour lost, 
Though your Reichstag cuts the cost 
Of a most amazing frost. 


For the chunk of Hinterland 

Covered by your eagle’s pinions 
Holds within its barren sand 

Power to match our great Dominion’s ; 
Canada, 1’m told, is not 
Better off, one little jot, 
Than your dismal jungle-plot. 

* * 


Happily was he inspired 
(And his name is well worth noting) 
Who with passion first was fired 
To abolish Plural Voting ; 
Yet I question if he knew, 
Modest fellow, how his view 
Might be sprung on nations too. 


Little could his brain divine 
How, on polished Teuton vellum, 
British delegates will sign 


Yet, as I have lately heard 
From a small Marcont-bird 
That ’s precisely what occurred. 


If it’s true; if they, in fact, 
Gave away the whole position, 
Then I think such nerve and tact 
Ought to have some recognition ; 
In their honour I would see 
Statues raised ; and each should be 
Vowed to Wiretess Victory ! * O. 8. 


® The nearest modern equivalent of the Greek figure of Wingless 
Victory. 





ENGLAND vy. SOUTH AFRICA. 
SHOULD THERE BE A Seconp Maton ? 
(With acknowledgments to “ The Daily Chronicele.’’) 


Pusiic interest has been excited almost to the point of 
frenzy by the indecisive result of the great mudlark under 
whistling rules at the Crystal Palace. For ourselves we 
may say at once that we are strongly of opinion either 
that the match should be re-played or that the result should 
be allowed to stand as it now does. It may be contended 
that the superiority of the Colonists has been subsequently 
proved by the fact that the victorious Oxford fifteen con- 
tained six times as many South Africans as the Cambridge 
team. But this will not do. Oxford is not (as yet) entirely 
South African, and Cambridge, although its team embraced 
two Scottish Internationals, is not strictly representative of 
England. It may be urged again that all the best precedents 
are against our proposal. But what does the Liberal Press 
exist for, if it cannot sweep away Precedent, and all other 
hide-bound and antediluvian institutions? We would direct 
the attention of the House of Lords to this courteous and 
even kindly warning. Reverting to the scheme of a re-play, 
we have invited, on this knotty point, the personal opinion 
of all the well-known men that we could think of, quite 
regardless of their connection with sport of any description, 
and we append a selection of their views. 

When a great national question of this sort arises, one 
instinctively thinks first of all of the leading English author, 
and it may be said at once that he has responded nobly to 
our appeal in a letter breathing English manliness, and 
singularly free from any taint of petty prejudice. We only 
regret that, as it would have filled two of our columns, we 
are precluded from quoting it in full. 

“T am certainly (he writes) in favour of re-playing the 
match, at which unhappily 1 was not present except in 
spirit. Let these twenty-two splendid athletes renew their 
gallant struggle until their clubs are shivered in their hands 
like the lances of old-world knights. Turning for the 
moment to this unhappy Book War, I may say that I am 
fully prepared to make another experiment to which I would 
draw your attention——” 

Mr. Wrixston Cuurcuitt, M.P., writes :— 

“I wish to point out that the visit of the South African 
team has increased that good-will which happily has existed 
for the last twelve months between all our Colonies and 
the Mother Country. I have no desire to labour the point. 
I should like to see the match re-played. If either of the 
teams should want another leader either on or off the field, I 
may say that I know the ideal man.” 

Dr. Macwamara, M.P., writes :-— 

“Certainly! Ifthe general feeling is in favour of a re-play, 
why, I shall not stand in the way. I would even be present 
at the match myself, in response to anything approaching a 
national wish for my attendance.” 





Just whatever Teutons tell ’em ; 


Mr. Moses Scuwassremn, the great financier, writes :— “ss 
“Let the match be re-played, of course! I take, this 
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7 INTELLIGENT ANTICIPATION. 


Alice . . Mr. Brrrew. The Cheshire Cat . . Mr. Barrovr, Pig . . Epveation Br, | 
“*BY-THE-BYE, WHAT BECAME OF THE BABY?’ SAID®THE CAT; ‘I'D NEARLY FORGOTTEN TO ASK.’ 
‘IT TURNED INTO A PIG,’ SAID ALICE. ‘I THOUGHT IT WOULD, SAID THE CAT.”—Alice in Wonderland. 
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Diocesan ; lian “ Exptamy ‘ Honour’ 


Joy. “ PLEASE, 


IN THE Firta ComMANDMENT.” 


Str, THEY DON’T TEACH US DOGMA IN OUR SCHOOL,” 








opportunity of drawing the attention of the great B. P. to 
Kaffirs as a suitable investment. I myself have a supply 
with which I am prepared to meet all demands. This would 
of course be a sacrifice, but it would be cheerfully made in 
answer to a great Wave of Public Enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Haron Brapie writes : 

“T was not at the match, as I was assisting at a demonstra- 
tion by Mr. and Mrs. Zancic. What a wonderfully subtle 
telepathic talent is possessed by these two simple people! 
I could write at length upon this fascinating topic, but 
refrain. With regard to this football match, | am in favour 
of both courses you suggest.” 

Answers have not yet come to hand, but are anxiously 
awaited, from the Kaiser, King Leopotp and the President of 
the Unirep Srares. 





The Daily Mail, in its account of the dissolution of the 
Reichstag, ‘The entire House, with the exception of 
the refractory majority .... cheered itself hoarse.” We 
recommend these felicitous phrases to our Tory contemporaries 
for any occasion when a speech by Mr. Artnur Batrour has 
been received with enthusiasm by the Opposition. 


Says : 





In a Good Cause. 


Mr. Punch once made a picture for the Duchess of Sutuer- 
LaNb’s Guild of Crippled Children of the Potteries. He is now 
commissioned to invite the many among his friends who are 
lovers of children to go to Stafford House this Wednesday 
afternoon (Dec. 19), when there is to be a sale of the delight- 
ful handiwork (in metal, &c.) of this same Guild. 


GRACE AFTER MEALS. 
(From a supporter of the Children’s Feedirg Bill.) 
To the Members who voted for breakfast or lunch 


For the poor little children, this greeting from Punch. 


In the turmoil of parties you’ve done what you could, 

And Punch from his office pronounces it good. 

He has seen how the children, obeying your rule, 

Go hungry and wretched and feeble to school. 

He has seen how their efforts at learning are vain, 

How they strive and are beaten by hunger and pain; 

How, their brains in confusion, their stomachs unfed, 

They drag on through the day and go hungry to bed ; 

And he saw how your children are fed and have fun, 

And he thought it was time to let something be done. 

So he welcomed your plan, for his heart was on fire, 

For giving poor children the food they require. 

Now your task is completed ; the Bill has gone through, 
Though the pedants with bees in their bonnets looked blue. 
They were few, and you laughed as you noticed their frown ; 
You despised their obstruction and voted them down. 

For your votes and your labour in crushing the cranks 

Mr. Punch and the children award you their thanks. 








Aw advertisement in The Motor quotes the testimony of 
a gentleman from Moreton-in-the-Marsh, who states that 
he has run a certain car “ nearly 412,500 miles in four 
months, and is more than pleased with it.” As this works 
out (on a basis of twenty-four hours’ running per diem) at 
about 143 miles per hour, we have pleasure in asking what 
the police are doing in Moreton-in-the-Marsh and its vicinity. 
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l , : 
remain, after kippers, sausages, and 
A TRAP FOR COUNTRY MICE. | our mother’s mother, only two topics— 

Mr. Pcnen’s Uwyrevsrworray Gume o | alcoholic poisoning and marital infidelity. 
Lonpon. | With the mention of these, the catalogue 

Curren XV. is complete. No comedian can be sure 





Tesdon'e H ‘of a laugh who deals with any other 
a~ndon's Humour. theme, and no comedian can fail of a 


You have already had a taste of|laugh who offers himself as a heroic 


London’s humour in Mr. Ptownen’s 
Court, and probably you have been 
convulsed a hundred times a day ever | 
since your arrival by some repartee of | 
the street, made either by cabmen or| 
bus drivers, every one of whom, as is 
well known, is a humorist in disguise 
often so well disguised as to be un- 
Possibly you yourself 
have been the butt of an original sally, 
such as “Get your hair cut” or | 
“There goes old Bill Bailey,” and if so| 
we hope you did justice to the wit, 
because the theory that London’s 
drivers are witty has got to 
be fostered in every way. It 
is as important a tenet of our 
creed as that Jomy Butt, the 
typical Englishman, is an 
antiquated beefy farmer with 
a tendency to apoplexy. 

London's humour may also 
be found in its fine flower in 
the music halls, where our 
greatest and most successful 
laughter- makers bring off 
their triumphs. 

You may perhaps know 
omething of the process by 
which herrings are split open, 
dressed and dried for more 
leisurely consumption than is 
possible when the fish is fresh. 
The process to which we 


discove rable. 





and the herring thus kippered 
is a breakfast-table delicacy. 
There seems to be nothing very comic 
about it. And yet, such is the Londoner's 
quickness and sense of humour, no one 
on the music-hall stage can mention 
the word kipper without plunging the 
audience into abysses of mirth. 

The sausage is equally provocative ; 
but that perhaps is more to be under- 
stood, since from the beginning of time 
it has been an article of humour to 
affect that the sausage contained every- 
thing except pig—dogs and horses in 
particular, and after them cats and 
buttons, and so forth. Such is our 
respect for antiquity that in England 
we laugh at everything that our parents 
and grandparents laughed at before us, 
particularly at our mother’s mother. 

Anyone who doubts this has only to 
visit the latest and most original example 
of what, in one of our rare bursts of | 
irony, we call musical comedy. 

The list of the favourite and guaran- 
teed jokes of Londoners has not been 
exhausted, but very nearly so. 


There!placard is the principal vehicle: for 


practitioner in either of those two last- 
mentioned branches of humour. 

When we come to genuinely impromptu 
wit, the loeus classicus is of course Capel 
Court, and after Capel Court the Law 
Courts. Perhaps it would be well to 
take the Law Courts first, for here that 
laughter which resides always in paren- 
theses—-thus, “(laughter)” —is at its 
best, and that is what you want, we 
suppose. The quickest route to the 


consummation is by way of the artless 





query. A Counsel, we will suppose, 
mentions a light of the stage or the turf, 


Capel Court humour, but there are 
other manifestations too, such as the 
exchanged hat, or umbrella filled with 
rice and rolled up again. 

But we must stop. We have perhaps 
said enough to show that London is 
not the grey city it has sometimes been 
said to be; not the “stony-hearted 
step-mother” of De Quincey’s Confes- 
sions; but the home of innocent mirth 
and laughter—if only one knows where 
to go for them. 





TO AN ARTIST IN NEWSPAPER 
POSTERS. 


To one who, on the morning bills 

The World’s gyrations summarises, 
Plays to the public taste in thrills, 

And dishes up our daily crisis ; 
Whose web of Life ’s a hectic tweed, 

Of loud design, and coarse in tissue ; 
Who writes that “he who 








Frenziep FivaxceE—Aa BUSY DAY ON ’CHANGE, 


let us say, for example, a Springbok. 


all 
allude is known as kippering, OUR UNTRUSTWORTHY ARTIST IN LONDON. 


runs may read ”’— 
And, reading, buy the latest 
issue : — 


Thine is the power to give or 
hold, 
The succulent detail to 
mention, 
Or hint that what remains 
untold 
More richly merits our atten- 
tion ; 
Thine the imaginative grace 
Which makes the drop 
suggest the fountain, 
Or on the molehill’s slender 
base 
Erects the high, parturient 
mountain. 





Though storm and earth- 
quake, fire and flood 
Their dread activities should fetter, 


Here is the really witty Judge’s oppor-| Though men desist from deeds of blood, 


tunity. “What,” he asks with an 


Though there be no absconding debtor, 


exquisite air of perplexity and polite|Though the war-dogs slip not their 


lunacy, “what is a Springbok?” On 
these words the Court begins to rock | 
and stagger—to the total disregard of | 
the pathetic notice on the wall, “ Please | 
do not split” — and another joke is 
added by the reporters to the great and 
shining roll. 

At Capel Court, where the stockbrokers | 
gambol, the wit is of a more practical | 
nature. Objection might be urged by| 
a purist against the humour of such a} 
question as “ What is a Springbok?” 
or “Who is Camm1e Ciirrorp?” but 
there can be no question that it is 
funny to affix secretly to a financier’s 
back a placard bearing the words, 
“Please kick me.” In the intervals of 
money-making that joke has been 
thought of by quite a number of City 
men and instantly acted upon. The 





chains, 
And nation dwells at peace with nation, 
While yet thy hand its skill retains 
We shall not fail of our sensation. 





Ow hearing of the Reichstag’s refusal 
to vote supplies for the war, the Herreros 
expressed great sympathy for the Karser 
in his pecuniary embarrassment. They 
are a sporting lot, and we understand 


| that they have offered to advance a few 


sinews of war (in kind, of course— beads, 
feathers, rum, &c.), so that the enemy 
may not have to break off the game in 
the middle for want of funds. 


“Motor Cycle for Sale, 23 h.-p., equal to 
3} h.-p.”—Gloucester Citizen. 


Discount of } h.-p. for cash ? 
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here 
if you like.” 





= Shan't be long “;| (ee 
“Take an hour | (i 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 









“I'm jut going to do a little 
shopping. You can come with 
: me if you ike.” 

“ Thanks, awfully. I‘d love 
to. 










“ All right, 
> \ \\\ thanks! Gots 
\ chair.” 


* Lovely for the 
children ! No. don't 
wrap it up. it Il be 
* Hope you're not getting bored ?” easier to carry. 

* Ra-s-s-e-c-2-2-2-2-ther not.” 


feaid I'm giving you en awful 
trouble.” 
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LETTERS FROM “THE TIMES.” 

[The ingenuity of the Manager of The Times 
requires no assistance from the author of the 
following types of app al. Still he offers them 
in that quarter with the faint hope that they 
may suggest new fields of usefulness. } 


a 
To Jousx Brows, Sea View, Bataan, S.W. 


Printing House Square, E..C. 
Dear Sir,—Christmas is close upon 
us, and no doubt the usual family 
gathering will soon be assembling at 
your table. Probably the one thing of 
all emblematic of this festive 
season is the Turkey for the Christmas 
Dinner. I can quite understand that, 
as a busy man, you will have had no 
time to give this important matter that 
personal attention which it deserves ; 


others 


letter will be the first reminder you | 
have had of your duties as the host of 
so many old friends and relatives. 

The Times, as you are aware, is read 
by “the Country Gentry and the well-to- 
do and wealthy classes.” Now The Times 
is too good to be, and consequently 
seldom is, thrown away after the nobility 
upstairs have finished with it. In nearly 
every case it passes down to the servants’ 
hall; and the servants, when they have 
read the leading articles, either give it 
away or else sell it by weight to the 
tradespeople with whom they deal. It 
follows that all the high-class firms, such 
as habitually deal with the nobility and 
gentry, will see The Times regularly ; 
and among these firms it may be safely 
assumed that several good-class poulterers 
will be included... . 

In view of the above considerations | 
feel sure that you will see the importance 
to yourself and your guests of advertising 
in The Times for your usual Christmas 
Turkey. Lam, Yours faithfully, 
Toe Manacer. 

II. 
To Mrs. Jones, Tae Corrace, Puppterowy. 

Printing House Square, E.C. 
Dear Mapam,—I see from The East 
Puddletown Sentinel that you have a 
second-hand bassinette that you xeiah to 
dispose of. Permit me to call>your 
attention to the excellence of The Times 
as an advertising medium for this class 
of property. The Times, as you are 
aware, is read by “the Country Gentry and 
the well-to-do and wealthy classes.” Now |} i 
in such families it is above all necessary, 
for reasons of entail into which I need 
not enter here, that a direct descent in 
the male line should be ensured. It}: 
follows that in nearly every mansion and | ¢ 
ancestral hall (where The Times is taken) | ( 
there is to be found some little child or 
other, playing on the hearth, blissfully 





and indeed it is not unlikely that this | 


countries through which they pass, and 
that these new 
keep up a correspondence with them on 
their return 
We thus see that it is practically certain 
that, in all mansions where The Times 


upon to contain numerous letters bearing 
foreign stamps upon their envelopes. 


suddenly to one of our Dependencies. 
What more likely than that he should 


which is one day to be his. Further, it 
may be safely assumed that the parents 
or grandparents of such a child, being 
in need of a perambulator, mail-cart, or 
bassinette in which to wheel him about 
the wooded grounds or by the margin 
of the well-stocked lake, would consult 
the advertisement columns of The Times 
before making their purchase. 
In view of the above considerations 
I feel sure you will see the importance 
}to yourself, and the child who has now 
|outgrown this relic of his youthful days, 
of advertising in The Times your wish 

to dispose of your bassinette. 

I am, Yours faithfully 
Tue Manacer. 
1. 
To Master Toomas Roptyxson, 
Tue Couiece, CLirrBorouGaH. 





Printing House Square, EC. 

Dear Sir, — Before your Academy 
closes for the vacation, and you return 
once more to the congenial atmosphere 
of the home circle, permit me to call 
your attention to a matter 
moment to yourself. 

In a few days from now you will 
doubtless be receiving those monetary 
offerings, from uncles. and other rela- 
tives, so usual at this season of the year. 
No sooner will the coins be in your 
pockets than you will begin to wonder 
how you can lay them out with most 
advantage to yourself. Probably you 
will decide to spend a good propor- 
tion of them in the purchase of foreign 
stamps to add to your collection. Permit 
me to call your attention to the excellence 
of The Times as an advertising medium 
for this class of goods. 

The Times, as you are aware, is read 
by “the Country Gentry and the well-to-do 
and wealthy classes.” Now such families, 
being of substantial means and able to 
indulge their every whim, will in many 
cases spend a great part of their time 
abroad in foreign countries; it being 
generally recognised that of all luxuries 
that of travel is the most to be desired. 
Further, it may be safely assumed that, 
while abroad, they will contract many 
new friendships among the natives of the 


of some 


friends will desire to 


to their English homes. 


3 taken, the daily post may be counted 


Again, it generally happens in these 
i0ble families that at least one member 
of them has either enlisted in some 
‘olonial corps, or has had to emigrate 


in the Gloucester Citizen :— 


Shoulder Mutton.—Finder please return to B. 
PaLMER.” 

If any of our readers has found it he 
should certainly return it to the owner 
in the course of the next week or two. 


said that there must not be peace at any price, 
but peace with honour.”—Chronicle. 


chronicles ” 
another happy phrase. 








unconscious of the great inheritance 


ra - = 


write home at least once each mail to say 


we ask for more. 








how happy he feels in his new life? It 
follows that the fortunate recipients of 
these letters (and of those from foreign 
countries that I mentioned above) will 
have many duplicate stamps in their 
possession, and will be only too glad to 
dispose of them at an unusually cheap 
rate. 
In view of the above considerations I 
feel sure you will see the importance of 
inserting at once an advertisement in 
The Times to call attention to your need 
of good stamps for your album. 
I am, Yours faithfully, 
THe MANnacer. 





THE LAST GROUSE. 
(December 10.) 
Tis the last grouse of Autumn 
Disturbed on the hill, 
And the yells of the beaters 
Are piercing and shrill ; 
In my butt I await him, 
Yet nothing espy, 
Except the dark moorland, 
xcept the dark sky. 
Oh! the prospect is dreary, 
With snow on the ridge, 
And weather more suited 
For firelight and Bridge ; 
On the wings of a blizzard 
With black clouds behind, 
The last grouse of Autumn 
Comes whirring down wind. 
Time was when in August 
He rose from my boot, 
And he gave me an instant, 
Though I missed him, to shoot ; 
But now, a tough veteran 
Of whipcord and wire, 
He's a speck far to leeward 
Before I can fire. 
I'll not hit thee, thou last one, 
So swift and so tough, 
Even granting I sée thee, 
Which is doubtful enough : 
Thus vainly I scatter 
My pellets like hail, 
At what I conclude is 
Thy vanishing tail. 





Tue following advertisement appeared 


“ LOST, on Friday last, from Butcher's Cart, 





“ Mr. Soares coined a happy phrase when he 


Tuts is from “ the abstract and brief 
of the debate—to “coin 
Like Mr. Soares 
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THE WHISPERING WEEK. 
I, 

Tuis is the whispering week. 

I don’t mean to say that there has 
been no whispering in the few weeks 
immediately preceding it; but this is 
whispering week above all others. 

There is whispering in every corner 
whispering and caballing, plotting and 
planning, arranging and calculating, and 
a great deal of counting of money. 

And every plot and every plan is 
being made for someone’s happiness. 

Mostly, perhaps, for mother’s. 

But for father’s, too, and for the 
happiness of sisters and brothers and 
uncles and aunts and cousins and rela- 
tions and schoolfellows. 

And cook. 

Everyone is to have something, even 
if it is only a joke, such as a lump of 
coal done up in heaps of pieces of paper. 

For not only is this the whispering 
week, it is also the great week for brown 
paper and tissue paper and string. 

Yes, and sealing-wax. 

During the whispering week you may 
smell sealing-wax all over the house, 
and you must be very careful how you 
open drawers and cupboards, because 
you may come on a pile of parcels that 
you ought not to know anything about. 

But everyone is careful. 


Il, 

This is the whispering week. 

The whisperers’ faces wear expressions 
of triumph and mischief and the most 
important secrecy. 

And if you had sharp ears and were 
invisible you would hear such phrases 
as these : 

“T’ve only got two-and-sevenpence 
altogether.” 

‘But IJ wanted to give her that.” 

“Oh, not another photograph frame.” 

“T’m sure he’s got a match-box.” 

“T shan’t tell you, of course, but I 
know what father’s going to give you.” 

“Did you give four-three each for 
them? Why! they’re only three-three 
at BLackLey’s!” 

“Well, I spent my last penny this 
morning, so everybody else wiil have to 
have cards.” 

II. 
This is the whispering week. 
It is also the week 


It is the week when most of the 
tea-cosies and egg-warmers and kettle- 
holders and soft slippers of the world 
are finished. 

It is the week of secret sewing, when 
work is hurriedly scurried away or 
hidden under a cloth directly the door- 
handle is turned. 

But it is also the week of honourably- 


of woolwork | 
against time, and embroidery in extremis. | 
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averted eyes by those who expect table- 
centres and doyleys. 

Everyone is tactful in whispering 
week. 

IV. 

This is the whispering week, and 
may it never cease to be! 

For it is a week of very warm hearts. 








“Recipe ror Inpicestion.—} oz. of com- 
ound tincture of gentian, half a teaspoonful of 
Linasteaees of soda, 30 drops of essence of 
peppermint.” —Star. 

Ir certainly sounds as though it would 
give anybody indigestion. 





“M. S.—The no-breakfast idea rests on the 
theory that one ought to give time for the 
assimilation of food as well as a little salt 
mixed lightly together, rolled into’ balls, and 
dropped into boiling water and boiled for 
twenty minutes ?”—-P.7.0. 


PERSONALLY we should be resting after 
this theory, too. 


THe accusation so often levelled against 
the Government of having seized every 
possible opportunity for appointing 
Royal Commissions is entirely unde- 
served. No Royal Commission has yet 
been appointed to report on what all 
the other Commissions are doing. 
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McFooaler (after a steady sequence of misses). ‘ 
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A HARD LINE OF BUSINESS. 
Being a note from the Diary of a “ Fluffy” 
Girl.) 

[ came into The Beauty of Blackpool 
half-way through rehearsals because 
LuLu PRENDERGAST caught mumps, which 
made her useless fora Show Lady. The 





the business all right, but I said, | nicely. 
“There's many a lip between the slip | 
and the cup,” and Mr. Waker lit a| 


cigarette, which is said te be a very bad | 
sign with him. 

Just then an awful scrubby man, 
who I supposed had come about the | 
gas, came out of a corner, where he had | 


Just before we began again 
Mr. Srem suggested that I should drop 
the cup on the stage, because it is 
always a sure laugh if you can break a 
bit of china in a play. Mr. Waker 
said, “Certainly,” and Rupert lent me 
his tobacco pouch to drop during re- 
hearsal. But when I got my cue again 


Fluffy Girls had a smart line each to say | been sitting watching us, and said :|I clean forgot to drop it. I was getting 
when Rupert tried to kiss us all in turn. |‘‘ Don’t you reckon, Mr. Waker, that| right down nervous now, for all the 
Mine was, “Ah! there’s many a slip|she might sort of pretend to slip on the| other girls were saying hateful things 


between the cup and the lip,” and 
though I only got it late in the evening 
I was letter-perfect by eleven next morn- | 
ing, when the rehearsal began. But of 
course | hadn’t had time to think out 
how to say it, so when I got my cue I 
asked Mr. Wa.ker, the producer, to give 
me some business. 

He said, “Just put your tongue out 
when you say it, saucily, like this.” 
That was easy enough, but it made it 
rather hard to enunciate clearly, and 
when we went through the scene again 
he changed it. He said, “When you 
say ‘cup’ do this, as if you were pour- 
ing out a cup of tea; and when you say 
‘lip’ put your finger on your mouth | 
and smile, like this:”’ and he made a 
face like a Gaiety photograph. 

That was much easier, and I did it 
perfectly when we went through the 
scene again, only | put my finger on my 
mouth when I said ‘cup,’ and poured 
out tea at ‘lip.’ And next time I did 


floor when she says ‘slip’?” Mr.| 
WALKER said it was a very good, novel 
idea, and I did it that way next time| 
and got the words all right too. 

The scrubby man, who was Mr. Srer, 
the Manager, then said: “Don’t you 
reckon, Mr. WALKER, it’d be bright if 
she held a cup behind her back till the! 
word ‘cup, and then showed it to| 
Rupert?” Mr. Waker, who I could 
see was getting quite annoyed with him, 
said he thought it was rather too much 
business to crowd one line with. But| 
Mr. Srem said: “I reckon she kin do 
it if she ll hustle.” 

So they got a cup and we did the 
scene all over again. But by this time) 
I was getting rather tired, and mixed 
up the beastly “slip” and “cup” again, 
and Mr. WaLker went and strode up 
and down on the prompt side, trying 
to get the thing right in his own head. 

When he came back he was very 
kind, and explained it all to me so 








under their breath. 

Well, Mr. Warker looked at me for 
quite a minute, and then he said: ‘“ My 
léve”—oh! so cruelly —“ you ought 
not to be an actress. You ought to be 
a producer, my angel. Tell me, my pet, 
do you really prefer your way to mine ? 
because if so you must get another show 
to do it in, my beautiful adored one.” 

So I burst into tears and told him 
that I was engaged as a Show Lady and 
not as a Juggling Speciality, and I 
couldn't be expected to learn all that 
business in half a minute. 

Then Mr. Sreny came back to say that 
he thought he 'd keep the china-breaking 
till the third act, which wanted strength- 
ening. So Mr. Waxker said I needn't 
drop the cup. He said: “Just do it 
the way I showed you before,” and 
simply shouted, “‘ Silence!” 

But when I got my cue I found that 
I'd forgotten my line altogether, and 
so I fainted. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Exrracrep rrom THe Diary or Tory, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, December 
10.—House this afternoon presented 
appearance indicative of historic occasion. 
All seats on floor thronged at Question 
time. Aliens from Treasury Bench settled 
on steps of Sreaxer’s chair or in Gang- 
way. Side galleries filled. Strangers’ 
galleries banked up with humanity. 
The Peers, who had their own little con- 
stitutional crisis in matter of Plural 
Voting Bill, forsook their chamber, 
crowding the gallery as if they were 
pittites awaiting the opening of doors 
at popular theatre on a first night. 

“They ought to have tea served out 
to them,” said Loven, looking up and 
gazing with compassionate eye on noble 
Lords huddled at the doorway of their 
gallery, hoping somehow at some time 
to edge their way in. 

Cabinet secret well kept. Probably 
House pretty evenly divided on question, 
Would Ministers compromis2 with the 
Lords, or would they, recognising the 


hopelessness of situation, send back | 


their amendments, leaving with them the 
responsibility of modifying them, or of 
throwing out the Education Bill, chal- 
lenging the Commons to do their worst ? 

Sr. Avcustrxe Brirre..’s appearance 
at Table signal for hearty cheer. Soon 
we should know all. On his legs for 
an hour, galloping along at pace that 
must have left many stenographers two 
sentences behind, before he came to 
question, What is to be done? This 
followed on detailed demonstration that 
the Lords’ amendments “ deliberately, 
intentionally, destroyed the whole fabric 
of the Bill.” At the question Members 
bent forward in attitude of strained 
attention. Sr. Aucustive did not long 
dally with curiosity. The Government 
had, he said, made up their mind to ask 
the House to return to the Lords their 
amendments as a whole. 

Hereupon the crowded benches to 
right of Speaker broke forth in volcanic 
burst of cheering. Below and above 
the Gangway it resounded. It was 
taken up by Labour party on Opposi- 
tion side, and prolonged for a full 
minute by Westminster Clock. 

“ There is nothing,” said the Memper 
ror Sark, “that so quickly and deeply 
stirs the Britisher as a declaration of 
war. Whether the fight be at home or 
abroad, in South Africa or at West- 
minster, the same thing. This means war 
between Lordsand Commons. Ofcourse 
the Lords can’t haul down their flag at 
first shot. They have thrown down 
the gage of battle. _It has been picked 
up with perhaps unexpected decision. 
They, like gallant cavaliers, will see 
the fight out. Meanwhile this is a night 
and a scene to remember.” 





Raa 





; 


Coacuinc THE PEERS. 
T-m H-ly puts the Lords up to a few little wrinkles, 


Whilst the great campaign thus 
opens and the main armies are in 
motion, the Lords have what the ex- 
Lorp CHancector would call “ a sort of ” 
Saarbriick. Commons made attack on 
Plural Voting. The Lords, closing up 
their ranks, repulse it. Bill promptly 
thrown out. Beaucnamp, in charge of 
it, had his baptism of fire. 

Business done.—Government propose 
to send back Lords’ amendments to the 
Education Bill en bloc, declining to 
discuss them singly. Lords retort by 
tweaking nose of the Commons in 
matter of Plural Voting Bill. 

Tuesday night.—-Mr. Silas Wegg, it 
will be remembered, in his literary 
ministration to Mr. Boffin, occasionally 
dropped into poetry. To-night Actanp- 
Hoop, freed from responsibilities of 
office, dropped into Lempriére. Testi- 
fied that a3 late as Friday he, in com- 
munication with Government Whip, was 
party to an arrangement whereby all 
important amendments made by Lords 
to Education Bill should be discussed. 
Had gone to his bed on Friday night 
cheered by the prospect of seeing Sr. 
AvoeustinE Birrett on Monday in the 
character of Hercules struggling with 
the Hydra. But when the Minister of 
Education took the fioor it was in the 
character of Tarquiy (Superbus) cutting 
off all the amendments at a single blow. 

Sr. Avaustive blushed at being alluded 
to as Superbus. But there was an 
uneasy feeling in other parts of the 
House as to whether, in his classical 
zeal, Actaxp-Hoop had not stepped 





beyond Parliamentary limits. One of 
the earliest actions of the last King of 
Rome was to murder his father-in-law. 
Of course A.-H. did not mean anything 
of that sort as applicable in remotest 
degree to records of Sr. Augustine's 
family circle. But similitude is a two- 
edged sword, and it behoves one to be 
careful in its use. 

Uneasy pondering over this little 
bétise was put a stop to by spectacle of 
Tim Heaty in a new light. Presented 
himself as champion of the House of 
Lords, resenting insult conveyed in pro- 
posed treatment of their amendments. 
Quite a mistake, he confidentially assured 
House, to regard the hereditary Chamber 
as composed of men who are chiefly 
fools. Was able to name as many as 
three who did not come within that 
category. 

“Take care!” he cried, wagging a 
friendly forefinger at Treasury Bench. 
“The House of Commons has been 
flouted many times. Never before has 
it been made ridiculous. ‘Take care you 
are not made the doormat of the Peers. 
By refusing to discuss the Lords’ amend- 
ments seriatim you have saved time, but 
you have lost the day.” 

The half-dozen Peers seated in the 
Gallery listened in pleased amazement. 
To be championed by Tim Heaty was 
approbation indeed. 

Business done. By 317 votes against 
89 Commons accept Premier's resolution 
“that the Lords’ amendments to the 
Education Bill shall be submitted, con- 
sidered, and voted upon as a whole.” 
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Friday afternoon. Had C.-B. adopted 
alternative course open to him, moving 
that Lords’ amendments be considered 
this day three months, a strange predi- 
cament would have been possible. The 
motion would, of course, have been car- 
ried by a large majority, and the Order 
entered on Journals of the House. 
It is a familiar method of moving the 
rejection of a Bill. In the ordinary 
course of events, when the interval of 
delay is covered, Parliament is not sit- 
ting, and the Order necessarily lapses. 
But three months hence the House will 
be in full swing of the new Session, and 
might be called upon to fulfil its own 
mandate, and on the appointed day take 
up the Lords’ amendments. 

Seems grotesquely improbable. Yet the 
Memeer ror Sark recalls an instance of 
its actually happening. The late Lord 
Denman brought in a Woman's Suffrage 
Bill in the third week of February. It 
was quickly disposed of by the formula 
of ordering it to be read again on that 
day six months. It seemed thereby 
safely shelved. It came to pass that, 
business being superabundant, the House 
was sitting when in the third week in 
August the appointed day came round. 
Up gat Lord Denman. Reminded their 
Lordships of their undertaking, and 
proposed that the Bill should forthwith 
be read a second time. 

By 


between 


ingenious discrimination 
calendar months and lunar 
months the House wriggled out of diffi- 
culty. But it was felt that old Lord 
Denman, too often made the butt of 
supercilious authority, had scored. 


Business done.—A little Scotch. 


some 








THE CONNUBIAL 

Smith. Oh! do sit still, dear. 
are you wriggling about for ? 

Mrs. S. | was only putting my hat 
straight, darling. 

Smith. Never mind your hat. I want 
to keep her quite steady. Don't you 
see that chap down there taking a snap- 
shot at us? 


AEROPLANE. 
What 


Mrs. S. Of course I do. That’s why 
I wanted Look out, dear, here 
come the Browns. They live in the 


white house just below us, you know. 
Bow, dear, they ’re quite good people. 

Smith. He can’t steer straight, any- 
how — barging us into a beastly patch of 
chimney smoke like that. 

Mrs. S. Look out! there’s a crow 
coming. Oh, do be careful, it’s one of 
those fierce ones. 

Smith. Where? 
see it. 

Mrs. S. On your left. 
right at us O-o-oh ! 

Smith. Missed him by a hair, by Jove! 
Confound these birds, we shall have to 
exterminate them. 


which way ?—I can’t 


He’s coming 





Mrs. 8S. That would be rather a pity, 
too the children like to see them about. 
Still we could keep a few in cages for 
them to look at, couldn’t we? What’s 
it rocking for now ? 

Smith. That’s because you're wrig- 
gling again. You're making it rock. 

Mrs. S. I’m not. I’m absolutely 
rigid. There’s something wrong—lI 
know there is! Oh, what is it ? 

Smith. Only a bit of a squall. Here 
comes the breeze. There—now she’s 
shifting. That’s fine, isn’t it? 

Mrs. S. Yes, dear; but I shall be 
awake all night with earache after this. 
I’ve forgotten the cotton-wool again. 
Why, there's a bit just below. 

Smith. No—that’s a sheep ; and look 
at that little car crawling along. Aren't 
you glad we sold ours for this ? 

Mrs. S. Yes, dear, for most things, 
but of course one misses not having the 
road near to fall on. There now—it’s 
beginning to wobble again. Do make 
it stop—there ’s no wind now ! 

Smith. Well, I’m trying to—I expect 
it’s that off-wing wants a little oil. 


Mrs. S. That’s made it worse! Oh, 
we 're going—oh—oh! 
Smith. For heaven's sake leave go. 


How can I see to things with you cling- 
ing round my neck? There, she’s right 
again now. 

Mrs. S. I’m sorry, dear, but when it 
does like that I always think of the 
children. 

Smith. Well, so do I—but if you are 
going to lose your head every time we tilt 
I shan’t bring you up with me again. 

Mrs. S. Don’t say that—I couldn't 
bear to let you come alone, darling. 

Smith. Shall we have the sherry and 
sandwiches now? You’ve got them, 
haven't you ? 

Mrs. S.1I had until we began to 
wobble, then I put them on the little 
shelf behind. 

Smith, There is no little shelf behind. 
I took it off before we started to lighten 
her. You’ve dropped them overboard, 
that’s what you ’ve done. 

Mrs. 8. ’'msosorry—but I tied them to 
a gas-bag, so we can soon pick them up. 

Smith. One gas-bag won't keep them 
both up—there they are, drifting over 
the ground just above the road down 
there. What’s that chap waving for? 

Mrs. S. He’s not waving, he’s leap- 
ing up and trying to catch them before 
they float over the wall. It’s a poor 
old tramp. Look, he’s got them. He 
thinks it’s a present—he’s looking up 
and taking his cap off tous. Howsweet! 

Smith. Very sweet—to drop things 
overboard like that. You’re always 
doing it. 

Mrs. 8. It was quite an accident. If 
you are hungry let’s go home and have 
lunch. 

Smith. I’m not particularly hungry. 





Mre. 8. Well, personally, I couldn't 
touch a bit of any thing. The oscillation 
always makes me rather queer—and 
you 're looking a little green, dear. 

Smith. Green — nonsense — 1'm all 
right—it never has any effect on me. 
Still, of course, if you really want to go 
home I'll take you at once. 

Mrs. S. Thank you, darling—we ve 
had a simply perfect fly, but should love 
to lie down a little while on a fixed sofa. 





THE VICTIM OF SCIENCE. 

[In an article in the Rerue Dr. Maurice ve 
Fievry declares that the chief cause of fatigue 
lies not in sticking to one subject, but in 
frequent change of occupation. ] 

Iw days of old, if dons seemed dry 

And lectures desolation, 
I thought it was the thing to try 
A change of occupation. 
When Piaro bored, when Homer 
snored, 
When proses came too stiffly, 
Said Conscience, ‘‘ Get a cigarette, 
Or paddle down to Iffley.” 


In later life the selfsame plan 
I carefully adopted : 
As soon as anything began 
To weary me, I dropped it. 
If I felt slack, or found a lack 
Of thrill about a Blue Book, 
I'd go to lunch, or pick up Punch, 
Or dally with a new book. 


And do not overlook the fact 
That Conscience only guided 

My conduct in each little act, 
However small, that I did. 

I'd take a day to drive away 
The megrims or a liver, 

And not because AMANDA was 
Week-ending up the river. 


But ah! the course to which I clung 
With such entire devotion 

Is scouted now as being sprung 
From some fallacious notion. 

“Change!” cries the sage in learned 

rage, 

“Tt’s perfectly untrue it 

Brings rest to you. Whate’er you do, 
Pray do not cease to do it. 


“Don’t dance about from this to that. 
The longer one continues 
Whatever task one may. be at, 
The more one saves one’s sinews. 
Beyond a doubt nought tires you out 
Like endless alternation ; 
Would you keep fit and fresh in wit 
Don’t change your occupation.” 


The wise man — to ears that hear, 
For who would dare gainsay him? 
It seems to me supremely clear 
I cannot but obey him. 
And since the knack of being slack 
In me is seldom lacking, 
The simplest change I can arrange 
Is just to keep on slacking. 
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(Before Mr. Justice Boonie.) 


Pankhurst and Billington v. the Revising 
upset the Licensing Act of 1904, and the Barrister for the Strand Parlia- 
Cemeteries Act, and (until the result of the mentary Division. 

recent appeal) the Education Act of 1902, we! In giving judgment Mr. Justice 
may expect in the future to hear of even | Boone said the whole point of the 


quainter legal pronowucements. } : 
, ‘ = |case turned on the meaning of the word 
Licensed Victuallers Association v. the | « ” 


: i » Franchise Ac 885. 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. en. Re Fae hey se 


, |He was unable to take into account the 
(Before Mr. Justice Coppem.) | interpretation put upon it by the Houses 


Iw giving his decision in this important of Parliament. The question was, “ Did 
case Mr. Justice Coppem said that he|man embrace woman?” He thought 
had to consider the precise wording of | that the mass of evidence produced by 
the Act, which limited the opening of | the plaintiffs, which proved, conclusively 
licensed premises on Sunday. He could|to his mind, that they had been em- 
not consider what was in the mind of| braced by policemen, stewards, and 
the legislators who framed the law. The | excited politicians, settled the point. He 
law stated absolutely that no licensed | therefore granted the injunction asked 
premises must be opened (save to bond | for—that the Revising Barrister should 
fide travellers) before 12.30 on Sunday. | place plaintiffs’ names on the roll of 
The Dean, whom he must congratulate | Parliamentary voters. 
on the straightforward way in which | 
he gave his evidence, admitted in the| In the Court of Appeal, before Lords 
witness box that Westminster Abbey Justices Juasoy, Prrcwer and Snoozem. 


LITTLE LEGAL DECISIONS. 


[After the curious legal decisions which have 





was licensed for the solemnisation of 
marriages. Therefore, though with 
great reluctance, he was compelled to 
grant the injunction asked for by the 
plaintiffs, and order that Westminster 
Abbey should not be opened before 
12.30 on Sunday save and except to 
bond fide travellers. 


Duddle v. Dodger. 

Lord Justice Juason, in announcing the 
decision of the Court, said this was an 
appeal against a County Court Judge’s 
award under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Appellant alleged that the 
words of the Act, “common employ- 





ment,” did not cover the case of a 





plumber who, when sent to repair a 
broken water-pipe, looked at the work 
then went into a public-house and broke 
his leg by slipping on a slide on the 
road, Had the respondent Doporr broken 
his leg when coming away from a public- 
house he (Lord Justice Juason) would 
have had doubts whether the words 
“common employment” covered the case, 
but after the mass of evidence produced 
as to trade cistoms he had no hesitation 
in pronouncing that in going to a 
public-house during working hours the 
plaintiff was following his common 
employment. The appeal would there- 
fore be dismissed, and the County Court 
Judge’s award of £150 compensation 
sustained, 

Lord Justice Prromer agreed with his 
learned brother. 

Lord Justice Swoozem, on being 
awakened, said that he agreed with his 
learned brethrén. In his opinion the 
weight of evidence was entirely against 
the validity of the will. (Laughter in 
Court, which was instantly suppressed.) 








From Sir Oliver Lodge’s Scientific 
Catechism. 
“We have no knowledge which enables us 
to assert the absence of intelligence anywhere.” 
No knowledge perhaps ; but a pretty 
shrewd suspicion in one or two cases. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue movement for a good understand- 
ing between Great Britain and Germany 
continues to receive attention, and Lord 
Avesury has just issued a pampliet on 
the subject. The only question 18 which 
of the two Powers is going to do the 
standing under. 


The cost of suppressing the recent 
rebellion in Natal is estimated at about 
£700,000, and it has been intimated to 
the natives that they must not 
have another for some time. 


The prisons in many towns 
in Russia are now absolutely 
filled with political offenders 
and in conseq uence many 
hundreds of deserving crimi 
nals are homeless 


King Leorotp has declared 
to an American journalist that 
he ] & poorer man because 
of the ( ‘ongo l'ree Mate. You 
can get these American jour 
nalists to swallow anything 
This comes of not being able 
to understand the humour of 
any country but their own. 

Sir Henry Cawppert-Ban 
NERMAN says that Lord Courtt 
WAY has few equals in public 
life We confess that, in the 
matter of politic s, we do not 
share the Priwe Mrvyistrer’s 
optimism on this point, 


Members 
declare that they “will not 
allow so much as a comma to 
be taken out of the Trade 
Disputes Bill.” It will be in 
teresting to watch the struggle 


The Labour 


of Lords rv. Commons on a 
matter of punctilio. 


Dr. Sranrorp Reap, one of 
the L.C.C. lecturers, has issued 
a little book on “ How to Keep 
Well.” Many medical men 
consider this a gross act of 


DRESS.” 


| mentions a certain exhibitor’s “ Calves” 

as being one of the freshest and most 
| hopeful of the works shown. 

Atthe re opening of the Save V Theatre, 

Mrs. D’Ovry-Carre kindly provided tea 

for the early arrivals at the pit door. 

One of the playgoers was so astonished 

that he was heard to murmur : 
“Tis true, ‘tis pit tea, 


Pit tea 'tis, ‘tis true! 


“ Alarmed ” asks whether it is possible 





A 


Mr. Bumblepup. “I MUST APOLOGISE FOR COMING IN ORDINARY EVENING 





seen leaning against posts and roaring 
with laughter. The news had got about 
that a cat on show at the Crystal Palace 
had been valued at £2,000.” 





FORTHCOMING TOUR OF THE 
ALL-MACS. 


Fortirien by the encouraging prece- 
dent of the famous “ All-Blacks,” and 
by the conquering career of the “ Spring- 
boks,”” we understand that Mr. Max Beer- 
| poum, the famous dramatic critic and arbi- 

— ter elegantiarum, is organiz- 
F ing a representative team of 
ee All-Macs, which it is his in- 
tention to captain and lead on 
a tour round the world with a 
view to the dissemination of 
sound views on dress, deport- 
ment, good manners and 
general culture. The team, 
as at present arranged, is con- 
stituted as follows: 

Mr. Max Beersonm (Captain). 

Mr. Max Pemperton. 

Mr. Leo Maxse. 

The MacGrLtycuppY OF THE 
REEKs. 

Sir Hmam Maxiw. 

Max Darewski (the infant 
prodigy). 

Max Scuiiiwes (the emi- 
nent German composer). 

Sir Herserrt Maxwezt. 

Mr. W. B. Maxwet. 

Mr. Swirt MacNei, M.P. 

Sir Antony Parrick Mac- 
DONNELL. 

Mr. Macsers Bourcnier (12th 
man). 

Mr. Max Beersoum’s claims 
to act as captain and com- 
mander of the team are so well 
founded as to render their 
enumeration well-nigh need- 
less. It may suffice to say 
that in him we find the essen- 
tial reincarnation of the spirit 





THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE PUT DIFFERENTLY. ©! the Regency ; that he basks 


in the shade of an unusually 
fine family Tree; that he is 
alternately the idol and the 


Hostess. “ Wei, YOU REALLY VE t ADVANTAGE oF Us. WE'RE . , . 
oom Ponape. , ene Se ener: © despair of The Tailor and 
ALL LOOKING MORE FOOLISH THAN USUAL, AND YOU RE NOT. 


Cutter; and that he has re- 





perfidy, and it is rumoured that a rival that a Slave Market exists in London, cently developed into a most pronounced 
brochure, entitled “Why keep well?” |and encloses a cutting headed “ Piano-' specimen of the Inglese Italianato, 


will shortly make its appearance. 


The Prefect of Naples having pro-| 


players at Nineteen Guineas each.” 


Noticing an advertisement of a book 


| 


| Mr. Max Pewserton, we need hardly 
lremind our readers, is the famous his- 
torical novelist, whose romances have 


hibited the representation of one of entitled The Complete Motorist, an angry | been translated into all the principal 
Maxim Gorxi's dramas on the ground! opponent of the new method of locomo-| European dialects, and, after the novels 
that it would endanger public order, | tion writes to suggest that the companion |of the Chevalier Le Qurux, are the 
Maxim Gorxt decided to read him a,volume, The Complete Pedestrian, had | favourite reading of M. PopeponostTzerr, 


lesson which he will not soon forget. 
He resolved to leave the city at once. 


Is the craze for living statuary spread- | 


ing to our Art Galleries? In an ac- 


better be written at once before it 
| becomes impossible to find an entire 
| specimen. 


“ Last week,” writes our Isle of Dogs 


'General von per Gowrz, King Perer 
lof Servia, and the Emperor MENFLIK 
‘of Abyssinia. Mr. Max PErMBEnton 
‘will give costume recitals from his 
'principal works, in which the other 


count of an exhibition The Morning Post | correspondent, “many dogs were to be|members of the team will take part, 
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incidental music to The Iron Pirate, 
Cronstadt, &c., having been specially 
composed by MM. Max Scuuines and 
Max DarewskI. 

The strength of the team will be 
greatly increased by the inclusion of 
Mr. Leo Maxse. A slight difficulty 
arose in consequence of Mr. Maxse’s 

ronounced Teutophobia, but on his 
Steer assured that the music of Herr 
Max Scuituics was not in favour at 
Potsdam, and that Max Darewsxr has 
not yet been kissed by any member of 
the German Royal family, he courteously 
waived his objections. It will be Mr. 
Maxse’s special function to act as an 
antidote and counterblast to the exces- 
sive urbanity of the Captain and of Sir 
Hersert Maxwewt, to illustrate the 

















charming knockabout duologue entitled 
“The Two Macs Abroad,” which will 
form a special feature of the tour. 
Lastly, Mr. Bourcmer, having quali- 
fied by his recent assumption of the réle 
of Macbeth for inclusion in the team, 
will accompany it in the character of 
actor-manager, and serve as a perpetual 
object-lesson for the lectures on the 
drama to be delivered by Mr. Max 
BEERBOHM. 











IN THE SWIM AT NOTTINGHAM. | 
Accorpine to The Daily Mail of Dec. 13, | 


the haute volée (or should we say nagée?) | 
of the hosiery metropolis in the Midlands 
have just discovered an attractive sub- 


stitute for progressive whist in the 
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ou take in to bathe, as the naiads of 

ottingham are careful not to lounge 
about in such exposed situations at 
this time of year. 

After an hour or so in the water “ we 
all adjourn to a committee-room, where, 
before a blazing fire, we have light 
refreshments, and the ladies put the 
finishing - touches to their hair.” So 
says the prime mover of the scheme. 
It is all very progressive--and Arcadian. 
There will soon, we suspect, be no 
bachelors left in Nottingham. 

Meanwhile, one is moved to enquire, 
with some apprehension, whether the 
fashion is going to pervade London. 
If so, will Covent Garden be turned 
into a huge aquarium, and must we all 
get married before attending there? 
——— Will week-ends in the water 





methods of the Mohocks as 
applied to journalism, and to | 
instruct his hearers in the art | 
of ornamental invective. 

The MacGitiycuppy oF THE | 
Reeks, as one of the most | 
famous Irish chieftains, will | 
impart an agreeable Hibernian | 
aroma to the team, and tend 
to correct its predominantly | 
Scottish flavour. 

Sir Himam Maxim has been | 
specially retained, in view of 
his aviatory exploits, as the | 
wing forward of the team, | 
while his connection with the 
Maxims of La RocHEroucauLp | 
will render him a persona) 

atissima with our neigh- 
eo across the Channel. He | 
will lecture, from time to time, | 
on the Law of Chance as | 
applied to roulette and other 
games (a subject on which he | 
has already written in the’! 
leading scientific reviews), and 
the spelling reforms initiated 
by Mr. Roosevetr. 





Coloured Cadger. “ WiLL YOU PLEASE GI’ ME SOMETHING TO EAT?” 
Housewife (threateningly). “I'LL FETOH MY ’USBAND 1F——!” 


Master Max Darewski, the | givey up caNNIBALISM FoR GENERATIONS!” 


take the place of present-day 
country-house visits? Shall 
we be allowed to drown our 
less desirable acquaintance 
instead of just cutting them ? 
Will the next dinner-scene 
of The Man from Blankley’s 
be played in a tank? Is 
the Smart Set to oil itself 
and become the Smeared Set ? 
These and similar possibilities 
present themselves, but we 
think that on the whole the 
average London host and 
hostess, not being a Ho.petw 
or a Keviermay, will confine 
themselves to the blazing fire 
and refreshments, with other 
finishing touches. 


“How tHe Maron was Lost 
—H. F. P. Heanson, the Light 
Blue captain, seen after the game 
by a Daily Chronicle representa 
tive, expressed the opinion that the 
weakness of the Cambridge halves 
had as much as anything else to do 


Coloured Cadger. “Mapam, PRAY DO Nor TrouBLe. My nace nas | with the Oxonians’ victory. ‘ We 





were also beaten forward,’ he 





modern Mozart, will appear 
at all the entertainments given by the 
team, in a Regency suit of velvet and 
Valenciennes lace, specially designed by 
the Captain and Madame Patti. 

Of Herr Max Scuitiixes it is enough 
to say that he is not and has never been 
a member of the Cobden Club, and that, 
though of German origin, he is, as his 
name conclusively proves, a loyal sup- 
porter of the British Crown. 

Sir Hersert Maxwett, the famous 
Admirable Crichton of modern Scotland, 
will represent archeology, belles lettres, 
botany and trout fishing, while the 
unrivalled knowledge of the millinery 
trade possessed by his talented namesake, 
Mr. W. B. Maxwett, will doubtless be 
turned to the best possible advantage by 
the Captain of the team. 

Mr. Swirr MacNenz and Sir Awrony 
MacDoywett have collaborated in a 





shape of Mixed Bathing Parties for 
strictly young and married couples in 
the local swimming-baths. No bachelor 
can obtain an invitation under any 
pretext whatever, and we are not sur- 
prised, as it appears that the ladies 
wear swimming club costume without 
any skirts, while the gentlemen sport the 
ordinary university bathing dress. We 
further learn that it is curiously difficult 
to recognise people one has known all 
one’s life when they come swimming 
past—especially the ladies, who are dis- 
guised by the rubber caps over their 
hair. It seems a negative kind of 
domino for the natatory incognita, but, 
anyhow, this novel bal masqué “ causes 
the greatest fun imaginable.” Still, 
there does not appear to be much oppor- 
tunity for sitting out on the steps or 
the high spring-board with the lady 





added. ‘Our three<juarters, too, 
failed to find their proper form.’” 

In the circumstances Mr. Punch can 
only congratulate the full-back, Mr. J. G. 
Scou.ar, on not being beaten by more 
than 12 points to 8. 


“KAISER DISSOLVES.” 
“ Daily News” Placard 
Tus comes of being the salt of the 
earth. We always felt it was dangerous. 
The Kaiser, by the way, has been 
giving a fresh exhibition of Tireless 
Telegraphy. 


“The daughters of Princess Curistian have 
wide interests. Princess Lovise is the only 
English princess who has been to America, 
while Princess Victoria went to Sunningdale 
the other day to play golf.” —Sphere. 


“Wuie” is good. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Prince Hohenlohe’s Memoirs (Hetsemaxy) have much of the 
charm of the otherwise incomparable Pepys. ‘They are written 
with the same simplicity of style, the same graphic touch. 
They differ inasmuch as the earlier diarist did not contem- 
plate publication. Whereas the Prince authorised it. But | 
he did not live to see proofs of the work, and the friend to| 
whom he committed it felt at liberty to reproduce the MS. | 
without editing it with niggard hand. It was the Prince's | 
habit to keep a journal in which he recorded interviews with | 
the eminent personages with whom his high diplomatic office 
brought him in contact. Nor does he refrain from personal 
comment, often piquant, upon his‘interlocutors. His diary 
illumines two notable epochs in European history. The 
first, the Franco-German war, the second, the fall of Bismarck. 
It is naturally with the inner councils of statesmen rather 
than the achievements of Field Marshals that the Prince | 
deals. We see Bismarck, whilst France lay stricken after 
the great struggle, taking pains that she should not rise 
again. On February 18, 1874, Bismarck remarked to 
Houextone: “ We want to keep the peace. But if France 
goes on arming so as to be ready in five years and is bent 
on war at the end of that time, then we will declare war in 
three vears As for the “Dropping of the Pilot,” immor- 
talised in our Jos Texniec’s Cartoon, Prince Honextone 
makes it clear that for fully fifteen years Bismarck had been 
threatening to retire. Like a pampered butler or a wayward 
housemaid, whenever things did not go entirely to his liking 
gave notice.” The old Ewpreror, believing him in 
dispensable, time after time coaxed him to stay. The young 
Ewperor, who believes indispensability is confined to himself, 
astonished the Imperial Chancellor by one day accepting 
his reiterated demand to be relieved from office. From this 
and many other stirring episodes Prince Honextone lifts the 
veil with uncompromising hand. We are not only told 
exactly what happened, but have set down the very words 
used by the parties to the drama. It is a long time since 
so valuable a contribution was made to modern history. 








he 


I must confess that I read The Vayic Jujubes ALSTON 
Rivers) with a certain disappointment, knowing as I did 
something of Miss Twopora Witson Witson’s other work. 
Speaking generally, I felt that the fairy part of the tale 
missed somehow the true magic, and that the every-day part 
brought up in one’s mind odious comparisons with the 
incomparable E. Neserr; so I selected my most pointed 
“G,” and began (regretfully) to say so. Then, however, I 
reflected as follows: (1) This book is for children and you 
are no longer a child; (2) Previously you had been reading 
a problem novel by one of those strong silent authors ; 
3) You had a pretty rotten dinner, and your pipe won't 
draw. So | packed the book up and sent it off to a little 
girl of twelve. She read it straight off and was enchanted 
with it: and her sisters, who are in the middle of it, love it: 
and her father, who glanced at it surreptitiously, thinks it is 
charming: and her mother, who said it was time for them to 
go to bed and her grandmother, who said that they 
needn't take the book with them . and her... Well, 
perhaps I'm getting older than I thought | was. 





| 

I prefer the rapier with which Mr. Percy Wate once 
spitted the suburbs in his mirth-provoking Mr. Bailey- 
Vartin to the weighty bludgeon with which he now trounces 
the West-End. Mr. Bailey-Martin made me laugh, out loud 
and often; The Hight Guests (Constapie) is a surfeit of 


satire and the Smart Set. I don’t want to meet any of them, 
least of all the smart mercenary Duchess who tries to make 
her niece marry the smart and vulgar millionaire, the host 
of the story. Nor doI much care for the smart niece, nor 
the smart young man about town whom she eventually 
prefers to Mr. Moneybags. The millionaire’s plan for strip- 
ping the eight guests on board his yacht of their social 
veneer is ingenious and fairly successful, and is an attempt 
to get out of the ordinary rut of novels of this class. But, 
even here, it seems to me that the satire is spread too thick. 
Next time, Mr. Percy Wuire, could you see your way to 
diluting it with the oil of laughter, which maketh glad the 
heart of man? I know you have some in stock. 


Oxiver Ontons’ Back o° the Moon 
Tells of a coiners’ gang ; 
The plot doesn’t thicken remarkably soon, 
And it doesn’t go off with a bang; 
But the time of the tale 
Is beyond the pale 
Of latter-day strife and racket— 
Seventeen-seventy-eight 
Is the date, 
(Hurst AnD BLACKETT 
Back it). 


Oxtver Ontons’ trick is to give 
Sketches which seem detached — 
Slight in themselves, yet cumulative 

As the various parts are matched ; 
There are tears and smiles 
And detective wiles 
And hanging and love and fighting ; 
Sport of an excellent sort, 
In short : 
And a capital screed 
To read. 

Dr. MarrLaxp makes haste to mention that sixty friends have 
assisted him in preparation of The Life and Letters of Leslie 
Stephen (Duckworta). There is here ominous hint of em- 
barrassment of riches. Such consequence is apparent only 
in a somewhat unusual form of biography. There is some 
lack of ordered narrative, a filling and tacking on the course, 
which is rather picturesque than objectionable. Modestly 
keeping himself in the background Dr. Marriayp allows 
SrerueN to speak for himself by his letters, the picture being 
filled in by notes from the threescore friends. It is a pro- 
foundly interesting, on the whole a sad, story. A shy man, 
more swiftly bored than any fellow-sufferer of his acquain- 
tance, he was brought into contact at varied points with the 
world academic and literary, and having to earn his living 
was fain to make the best of it. Reviewing his career 
towards its close, he pronounced it a failure, inasmuch as he 
“had scattered himself too much.” “ What with journalism 
and dictionary-making, I have,” he growls, “ been a Jack of 
all trades.” The pity of it is that, having given up some of 
his best years to editing Cornhill, he retired with a sense of 
failure, from consciousness of which the delicate care of his 
colleagues could not shield him. Of the Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy, in whose service he nearly killed himself, Dr. 
MAITLAND writes, “even before Mr. Lee’s name appeared on 
the title-page he was in some respects a better editor than 
Srepuen.” For a proud spirit these things were hard to 
bear. Lesire SrepHen faced them with grim courage, and 
went on with other work. His complex character is summed 
up in a sentence written by an Alpine comrade: “Under a 
somewhat brusque exterior he concealed one of the sweetest 
and kindest hearts ever given to the sons of men.” 








